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Relativism and the University 


By JOHN WISE, S.J. 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md. 


WHEN Cardinal Newman delivered his ‘‘ Dis- 
courses on the Scope and Nature of University 


” 


{ducation’’ in Dublin in 1852, he was not con- 
fronted with the philosophical problem of rela- 
tivism which confronts us today. This problem 
is so all-pervading that, had he encountered it, 
he would have made issue with it. He was made 
that way. Ie had to think a problem through. 
What would he have done with the problem of 
relativism ? 

Newman holds out for the cultivation of the 
mind as the end object of university education, 
and he holds out for the essential place of the- 
ology in the university curriculum.! Just what 
these two propositions implv is indeed a fasci- 
nating and profitable study, but the study of 
these two propositions has to be made in a new 
light. The modern relativist, pragmatist, in- 


1Cf. Fergal MeGrath, ‘‘Newman’s University: Idea 
and Reality’’ (New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1951). 


strumentalist, experimentalist, reconstructionist 
would have no trouble discussing both proposi- 
tions. In fact the answer to many problems for 
this type of philosopher is, ‘‘ Let’s discuss it.”’ 
Is he ‘‘ever learning yet never attaining knowl- 
edge of the truth,’’ as St. Paul (2 Timothy 3: 7) 
said centuries ago? 

The relativist would discuss the propositions, 
He would define the mind as a process or fune- 
tion, and with John Dewey would deny that 
there are any ends or purposes to be attained. 
Education is life, Dewey would say, not a prepa- 
As for theology, he would be 
perfectly willing to discuss it. It might be use- 
ful. But to accept a personal God or an im- 
mortal soul—those things were useful concepts 
in the ages of faith. Possibly we can find some 
use in these symbols now. 

Cardinal Newman did not encounter this type 
of mind. 


ration for life. 


He knew of the agnostic who said that 








God could not be known but officially had no 
doubt that God might exist. He knew of the 
atheist who said that God did not exist. But he 
did not encounter the relativist who can say that 
God existed yesterday but does not exist today. 

As a matter of fact, only twice in the his- 
tory of philosophy has relativism been preva- 
lent. The Sophists could be called 
‘relativist.’’"*> They were practical moralists, 
They wanted what 


ancient 


often rather good moralists. 
worked, what made for success and happiness. 
They were inclined to ridicule anything like the 
quest for absolute truth and good of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle. Such a quest was fruit- 
It never got anywhere. At the bottom 
was opinion, hypothesis, utility, practicality. I 


less. 


hesitate to use the word ‘‘common sense,’’ be- 
cause its illusory meaning is noted in modern 
literature.® 


But otherwise the ancient relativ- 


modern 
-the 
the reconstruc- 


ists were a fair prototype of their 


parallels. The moderns have added much 
pragmatic ‘‘making of truth,’’ 
tion of experience, evolution, collectivistic im- 
plications, but on the point of there being no 
unchanging principles, I 


absolute truth, no 


think that the ancient and modern relativism 
are as one, 

According to one of the speakers at the 1947 
meeting of the American Catholic Philosophical 
Association, the essentially relative outlook on 
philosophy was ‘‘almost forgotten until the last 
century, when once more it became a powerful 


+94 


force in philosophic thought. Perhaps an ex- 


amination of the history of philosophy would 
show that the succession and development of 
philosophies, be they moderate realist, idealist, 
or materialist, agreed in this that they posited 
absolutes. If so, the work of Peirce, James, and 
Dewey developed a mind unknown to Newman. 
With the transfer of Darwin’s hypothesis to the 
field of philosophy, and with a later similar in- 
direct and unwarranted influence of Ejinstein’s 


2Cf. Frederick Copleston, ‘‘A History of Philosophy’’ 
(Westminster, Maryland: The Newman Bookshop, 1946), 
Vol. 1, ‘Greece and Rome,’’ pp. 81-95; Werner Jaeger, 
**Paideia: the Ideals of Greek Culture,’’ trans. G. Highet 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1939-44), Vol. 1, 
pp. 298-99; Vol.:2, pp. 82, 149, 334 n. 77. 

8Cf. John 8S. Brubacher, ‘‘Modern Philosophies of 
Edueation’’ (New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1950), pp. 3, 44, 62, 72-73. 

4 Stewart E. Dollard, ‘‘A General Survey of the Prob- 
lem of the Absolute and the Relative,’’ in the Proceed- 
ings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, 
XXII (1947), 30. 
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theory of relativity, the stage was set for the 
current version of relativism. 

The current version of relativism is the con- 
cern of the present paper. But first let us get 
the status clear. An examination of the history 
of philosophy shows relativism, as represented 
by John Dewey and his school, to be a quid 
novum in philosophy except for the Sophists, 
and possibly the earlier Heraclitus whom Cople- 
ston does not class as a relativist. The sceptics 
classified as relativists, 
apodictically (or abso- 


of the ages cannot be 
because they did not 
lutely, as we note paradoxically) posit the fun- 
damentally changing nature of reality and of 
truth, nor indeed did they deny the existence 
of unchanging truths. They professed not to 
The thoroughgoing relativist, however, 
He knows that there is no unchang- 
Peirce wished to apply the prin- 


know. 
does know. 
ing truth. 
ciples of biological evolution to logic; and for 
James the norm of truth is changing practical- 
ity. For Dewey all philosophical systems are 
hypotheses’; we are to substitute inquiry for 
acquiring®; scientific method takes the place of 
truth, democracy takes the place of faith, but in 
the end ‘‘we are uncertain as to where we are 
going and where we want to go, and why we are 
doing what we do.’”? 

such characterizations of 
Dewey’s thought, his insistence on the transfer 


Before we leave 
of relativity to morals and the social order must 
be mentioned. This appears in the work al- 
ready mentioned, ‘‘Reconstruction in Philoso- 
phy,’’ in which ‘‘Inquiry, discovery take the 
same place in morals that they have come to oe- 
cupy in the sciences of nature. Validation, dem- 
onstration become experimental, a matter of con- 
sequences.’’* The crisis of the present age is 
not due to the denial of moral standards, says 
Dewey, but to the fact that some people persist 

We see with what 
a thoroughgoing problem we are dealing. 

I would like to illustrate the modern relativ- 
istic mind by citations from among the disciples 
of Dewey. This will show better the meaning 
and implications of today’s relativism and also 


in holding such standards. 


5Cf. John Dewey, ‘‘Reconstruction in Philosophy’’ 
(New York: The New American Library, 1950), pp. 42 
and 121. 

6Cf. Dewey, Journal of the National Education As- 
sociation, XVIII (December, 1929), 290. 

7Cf. Dewey, Fortune, XXX (August, 1944), 155. 

8 Dewey, ‘‘ Reconstruction,’’ 139. 
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suggest the extent of its influence. John L. 
Childs says that ‘‘existence in its ultimate char- 
acter is changing, uncertain. .. . Finality and 
are impossible.’’® Sidney 
‘‘at best we can only reach 


absolute certainty 
Hook asserts that 
probabilities in inquiry,’’ and that the best sci- 


‘ 


entists have ‘‘a saving grace as well as a sense 
of humor abeut their most fundamental com- 
mitments.’’!° 

Perhaps the most striking indication of the 
influence of relativism in educational philoso- 
phy is the famed ‘‘Harvard Report on General 
The distinguished gentlemen who 


, 


Education.’ 


framed this report were frank and earnest. 
For example, they are aware of the necessity of 
meeting the problem of religion in education 
but do not feel justified in proposing religious 
instruction as a part of the curriculum."? They 
do not intentionally dodge problems. But are 
they aware of the dichotomy underlying much 
of the ‘‘Report’’? On the one hand it speaks of 
the values of freedom and society (cf. p. 76), 
‘**principles above the state’’ (p. 41), the ‘‘pre- 
supposition that democracy is meaningful and 
(p. 44), and ‘‘there can be no experi- 


But on the other 


right”’ 
menting with ideals’’ (p. 61). 
hand, a weightier hand, ‘‘no current form of the 
received ideal is final’’ (p. 51), no institution 
has a patent on the truth (cf. p. 104), ‘‘no doubt 
the ultimate control of education must be polit- 
ical’’ (p. 25), ‘‘the sciences are the pre-eminent 
field for logical studies’’ (p. 117), generaliza- 
tions go only so far as detail (cf. p. 143), ‘‘our 


hold on truth is incomplete’’ (p. 106). We can 


accept or revolt against the common body of 
knowledge (cf. p. 111) ; authority and first prin- 
It is easy to 


ciples are arbitrary (ef. p. 50). 
recognize the dominant notes of an apparently 
discordant symphony. It is a symphony of 
relativism in which basic principles are only 
opinions, and in such a symphony discord is 
harmony. 

The choice between relativism and the accept- 
ance of some absolutes has so become a matter 
of common knowledge that it can be reported 
this way: 

9 John L. Childs, ‘‘ Education and the Philosophy of 
Experimentalism,’’ (New York: Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1931), pp. 55 and 51. 

10 Sidney Hook, ScHoo. anpD Society, LX XIII (Janu- 
ary 20, 1951), 38. 

11 Cf, ‘‘General Education in a Free Society: Report 
of the Harvard University Committee’? (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1945), p. 76. 
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Is there an absolute distinction between right and 
wrong? Or are moral laws really a matter of chang 
ing times, changing customs? 

Last week Americans were invited to take a sharp 
second look at an answer made by the nation’s No. 1 
judge. Wrote Chief Justice Vinson, in his majority 
opinion upholding the conviction of the eleven top 


U. S. Communists: “Nothing is more certain in mod- 
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ern society than the principle that there are no ab- 
solutes.”?? 

‘The Protestant Christian Century and Quaker 
Felix Morley saw in the statement quoted ‘‘a 
threat to the future of the nation.’’ 
‘‘Qur whole system of government is based on 
the assumption that there are certain absolute 
values, referred to in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence as the Laws of Nature and Nature’s 
God.’’ Yet there was no dissent from the bench 
to this expression of the Chief Justice. In an 
earlier day, Oliver Wendell Holmes had taught 
well the doctrine of relativism, and in his life- 
time professed himself in accord with the philo- 
sophical teachings of John Dewey.'* The prob- 
use 


moral 


lem of relativism and absolutism is, to 
the expression of Justice Holmes, ‘‘real and 
present.”’ 

Instances could be multiplied, and quite rela- 
tive (the word takes on an added meaning) to 
the problem of university education, Brubach- 


er’s book, already cited, on the modern philoso- 


phies of education is written from a relativistic, 


experimentalist point of view. Howard Lee 
Nostrand, in his introduction to Ortega y Gas- 
set’s ‘‘Mission of the University,’’ says that 
‘‘one’s basic postulates cannot be established 
rationally,’’ and is thus sympathetic with the 
relativism of this Spanish thinker.* If Com- 
munism goes, we still have relativism. Is there 
a potential danger from relativism as well as 
from With man’s inalienable 


rights questioned, as indeed they have been, 


Communism ? 


authoritarianism seems a possible outcome of 


relativism.'® 

To expose error is often to refute it. If s0, 
an examination of relativism is of immense 
value. But Newman in his day would not have 


12 Time (July 23, 1951), 67. An apparently official 
Time conviction is stated in the anniversary issue article, 
“¢ Journalism and Joachim’s Children’’ (March 9, 1953) : 
‘God ’s order in man’s world includes a moral code, based 
on man’s unchanging nature and not subject to man’s 
repeal, suspension or amendment.’’ 

13. Cf, Philip P. Wiener, ‘‘ Evolution and the Founders 
of Pragmatism,’’ (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1949), pp. 186-87. 

14 Howard Lee Nostrand in the introduction to the 
‘“Mission of the University,’’? by Ortega y Gasset 
(Princeton: Princeton Univergity Press, 1944), p. 28. 
For the relativism of Ortega y Gasset, see the Proceed- 
ings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association 
already quoted, pp. 193-211. 

18 Cf, John C. Ford, Fordham Law Review, XI (1942), 
225-278; Paul L. Gregg, The Georgetown Law Journal, 
XXXI (1943), 262-295; Francis E. Lucey, tbid., XXX 
(1942), 493-533; and XXXIX (1951), 523-562. 
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been content with mere exposition. He would 
have engaged his opponent. He would have 
shown the baneful consequences of relativism, 
and thus refute the doctrine by its own norm. 

First of all, relativism is not practical. It is 
quite impossible to evaluate utility in the way 
the pragmatist, experimentalist, instrumentalist, 
The -interna- 
tional scene is too large, the national scene too 


reconstructionist would have us. 


complex, the individual himself too changing 
(men change, but not essential human nature) 
to hope for effective action by the norm of 
utility alone. And again, suppose a personal 
God exists, or that man has a spiritual, immortal 
soul, then working norms of utility would need 
Such factual possibilities can- 
not be ruled out by the norm of social utility, 


sharp revision. 


for the norm of social utility is itself indefinite 
If God 


and the soul are ruled out, this can be done s0, 


unless certain basie factors are settled. 
apparently, only by the use of logic. Experi- 
mentalists are unable to discard entirely the 
value of logic. The problem ends up in episte- 
But to question 
the experimentalist on the basis of practicality 
is effective. 


mology where it ought to be. 


How effective is the ad hominem argument ap- 
pears from history. The ascendancy of relativ- 
ist, pragmatic norms during the last two or three 
generations of our American life has not been 
Far from the alleged health of di- 
vergent opinions on the fundamentals of life, 


felicitous. 


certain bloc patterns have emerged which are 
detrimental to individual liberty. Witness the 
labor and capital blocs, the doctrinaire approach 
of certain parties in the Federal aid to educa- 
tion controversy, or the absolutist Communist 
doctrine which tinged so large a segment of 
American life before the present clarification of 
issue. Even now many Americans would agree 
with Justice Holmes, in a conclusion we may haz- 
ard from his philosophy, ‘‘If the majority of 
the American people want Communism, it is all 
right.’’ For him there are no lasting norms of 
right and wrong to make atheistic Communism, 
denying freedom of speech, worship and work, 
everlastingly and in all circumstances, whether 
or not it is in power, wrong. 

This may suffice for a preliminary discussion 
of the engulfing problem of relativism. Rela- 
tivism has lost the base of ordinary reason and 
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of self-evident truth. Self-evident truths are 
not assumptions. One is not free to accept or 
reject them, as in the case of certain mathemati- 
cal postulates. Self-evident truths are the stuff 
of life. I exist; I can attain truth; there is a 
principle of contradiction. What else has man 
to go on? Deny these and you deny all truth. 
The relativist may deny them, but in doing so 
he affirms them. If philosophy were not the lost 
field it until the 
would know what scepticism meant and how it 


was recent times, relativist 
befits a vegetable, as Aristotle says,'® but not 
man. If one wishes to examine the soundness of 
basie truths on which the progress of mankind 
depends, one need not deny the obvious to make 
the examination. 

It is remarkable to witness the growth of the 
Newman cult, as we might call it in a favorable 
The 


vindicated 


sense. Newman has stood the test of time. 


“Idea of a University’’ has been 
against misinterpretation. Newman’s philoso- 
phy and theology are increasingly known as 
solid and original.'* We are sure that England 
is an island; Napoleon existed; we shall die; 
sugar is sweet; my mother speaks the truth; 
Such state- 
ments are the stuff of Newman’s ‘‘Grammar of 
Assent,’’ 


writer can give for a discussion of basic truth. 


good weather will help the harvest. 
which is the best single reference the 


What a relief if we could only be sure of truths 
such as Newman investigates! Let us study, if 
our intellectual opportunities allow, such propo- 
sitions, and see if some similar surety extends to 
“‘life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 
The philosopher has to analyze and answer dif- 
ficulties. 
for the ordinary reason of the man on the street. 


I do not think that this is necessary 


Today the philosophical relativist should ex- 
amine the closeness or distance of his thinking 


and that of every day man. Can relativism be 


in an ivory tower? 


16 Metaphysics, 1V, 4, 1006a. For a discussion of basic 
truths see John Henry Newman, ‘‘An Essay in Aid of a 
Grammar of Assent,’’ 1870 (New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1947); also the present writer’s ‘‘ Real 
Knowledge and the University,’’ in ‘‘A Newman Sym- 
posium,’’ edited by Victor R. Yanitelli (New York: 
Fordham University, 1953), pp. 50-58. 

17 Cf. Martin D’Arcy’s analysis of the ‘‘Grammar of 
Assent’’ in ‘‘The Nature of Belief’’ (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1931); also Edmond Darvil Benard, 
‘“Preface to Newman’s Theology’’ (St. Louis: B. Herder 
Book Company, 1945), which tells (ef. 172) of Newman’s 
defense of the certitude of the average man, a certitude 
which has been badly shaken, and illogically so by rela- 
tivism. 
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We don’t ‘‘give in’’ to the truth'*; we em- 
brace it. ‘‘The truth will make you free,’’ as 
the Founder of Christianity asserted, and even 
the Harvard ‘‘Report’’ (p. 105) agrees that 
‘*freedom is not permission to flout the truth but 
to regulate your life in knowledge of it.’’ Truth 
helps progress and does not impede it. God is 
infinite, and we shall never know enough about 
Him except to fill our capacities in heaven. How 
little we know, even if we accept all the funda- 
mentals of Christianity! True progress is con- 
sistent with Christianity and does not cease with 
ag 

It remains to remark on the implications of 
relativism in the idea of a university. It de- 
Such funda- 


They cannot be 


stroys the fundamentals of truth. 
mentals underlie education. 
avoided. The me 


cation of social studies are affected by whether 


ing of history and the appli- 


one has fundamental convictions or is a prag- 
The university must have philosophy 
There have 


matist. 
or their substitutes. 
The relativist says 


and theology 
to be some fundamentals. 


Better start with a materialist or Commun- 
Both the materialist and 
the Communist accept certain facts; the relativ- 


no. 
ist than a relativist? 


ist does not seem to do so. 

Three times in history the theory of education 
flourished—in ancient Greece with the ‘‘ Repub- 
lic,’’? the ‘‘Cyropaideia,’’ the ‘‘Politics’’ 
‘*Ethies’’; in the humanistic Renaissance with 
Castiglione and 
Erasmus, More, Milton; in the Enlightenment 


and 


Vergerius and Bude, Vives, 


18 Cf. Thomas Mann in his review of the work of André 
Gide, New York Times Book Review (August 19, 1951), 
25, ‘‘ There beckoned for the dear soul the two ports and 
comfortable shelters that have served as an escape to 
many a contemporary: Communism and the Catholic 
Church. . . . He knew how difficult it is to bear freedom, 
but his fear of it was outweighed by fear of mental lux- 
uries, of all conformism, of the slackening of vital ten- 
sions and the slothful submission to authority.’’ Cf. 
Ortega y Gasset, op. cit., p. 35, ‘‘The other sort of en- 
thusiasm, cradled comfortably by faith, is hardly worthy 
of the name, because it is sure of its success from the 
outset. Little is to be expected from the man who exerts 
himself only when he has the certainty of being recom- 
pensed in end.’’ Crane Brinton, ‘‘Ideas and Men: The 
Story of Western Thought’’ (New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Ine., 1950), mentions the ‘‘praise of nonrationality’’ 
(p. 504), and a type of democracy which ‘‘forgoes the 
delights of certitude’’ (p. 543). 

19 Cf. George W. Hildebrand in his introduction to 
‘¢The Idea of Progress: a Collection of Readings,’’ ed. 
Teggart (Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1949), pp. 9-10; Christopher Dawson, ‘‘Progress and 
Religion’’ (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1937), 156-7. 
Cf. Newman, ‘‘ Idea of a University’’ (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1935), pp. 254-5. 
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with Rousseau, Pestalozzi. .. . Today there is 
a new flourishing of educational thought, and 
it deals frequently with the university, to name 
only Hutchins, Maritain, Greene, Livingstone, 
Ortega y Gasset. The Enlightenment was fre- 
quently concerned with elementary education, 
even tapering off with the kindergarten, as with 
Froebel; the Renaissance was concerned with 

Today, as in ancient 


secondary education. 


Greece, we are battling, as perhaps never before, 
with the philosophy of education on all levels, 
and the battle is sharpest around Alma Mater. 
Time should not be wasted with refutation. The 
best defense is offense. ‘‘The refute 
error,’’ says the gentle Newman, ‘‘is to preach 
truth.” 


way to 


20 * Parochial and Plain Sermons’’ (New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1907), Vol. 6, p. 203. 


REPORT 


Notes for a Seven-Year Report of the 
President of the University of Illinois, 1946-1953 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 
President (July 1, 1946-August 31, 1953) 


IN INTRODUCING a four-year report by the 
president of the University of Illinois, Mr. Ken- 
ney KE. Williamson, then president of the board 
of trustees, said: 
among the most 
most fruitful in 
The 


Soard of Trustees has been humble in the face of the 


The years 1946-1950 have been 
challenging, the most dramatic, the 
the 82-year history of the University of Illinois. 


obligations placed on the University during those 
years, and it has been proud of the accomplishments. 
Perhaps more than anything else, the Board has been 
proud of two things: that the University has been able 
to keep its promise to the returning QGI’s, and that the 
great increase in the University’s size has not been 
made at the cost of quality. 

The present summary is designed merely to 
bring the Illinois story statistically up to date. 
The grand purpose has not changed for this or 
any other university that tries to make knowl- 
and useful the 
spring of 1947, I closed an installation address 
with a look to the future: 


edge serve humane ends. In 


In all planning for the future of the University, 
the place of physical and biological science is secure; 
it is permanent. The place of the social sciences is 
equally important, but it will be hard to capture ter- 
ritory from the garrisons of tradition, opportunism, 
and prejudice. Their greatest mission will be to erect 
an enduring structure of world peace. Its design and 
completion will demand coordinated efforts surpassing 
all previous human achievement. 


Young people are ready for a new synthesis of the 
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scientific, the social, and the liberal. Are the schools 
and colleges ready? Will the University of Illinois 
take the lead? Can we now, after the scourge of war, 
discover where the treasure lies? It is not in bullion 
or the keeping of books; it is not in faraway places. 
It is right here before our eyes. The wealth of State 
and Nation derives from the promise of youth. It is 
our privilege as friends of the University to nourish 
and develop this prime source of strength and hope. 


The realization of such purposes goes far be- 
yond numbers and physical structures, but the 
faith in higher education shown by the people 
of a state is correlated with measures of size and 
financial support. 

We find that nearly one third of all the degrees 
earned by students in the University of Illinois 
during its 85 years have been granted in the last 
The grand total is 123,285—39,195 
having been awarded between July 1, 1946, and 
June 30, 1953. 
given during the same period represent two fifths 
of all the university’s advanced degrees. Simi- 
larly the total student enrollment during these 
seven years, 240,141, is one third of the grand 
total of 728,399 since the year 1867. 


seven years. 


The 9,729 graduate degrees 


In order to make sure that growth in size 
would not result in deterioration but would, in 
fact, be accompanied by an improvement in 
quality in some areas and an extension of pro- 
grams into hitherto undeveloped areas, it was 
procure substantial increases in 
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state appropriations. Another factor to be reck- 
oned with was the decreasing value of the dollar. 
Thus, we find that for the biennium 1945-47 the 
original appropriation of the General Assembly 
was $26,500,000. To this was added, as a first 
order of business of the assembly in 1947, a 
deficiency appropriation of $9,900,000, making 
a total final appropriation for the first post- 
war biennium of $36,400,000. (This deficiency 
financing enabled the university to establish 
two-year undergraduate divisions in Galesburg 
and Chicago. The former was discontinued in 
1949 when the peak of GI enrollment had passed. 
The latter is in successful operation and over the 
last seven years has enrolled a total of 37,775 
students. ) 

Subsequent biennial appropriations for opera- 
tions were as follows: 


1947-49 
1949-51 
1951-53 


1953-55 


$61,500,000 
69,500,000 
81,600,000 
82,500,000 


The figures above include the university’s own 
income from tuition, fees, and internal opera- 
tions, amounting on the average to about 20 per 
cent of the total. Under Illinois law such in- 
come was transferred to the State of Illinois and 
then reassigned to the university. However, the 
figures do not include income from external 
sources, such as gifts, grants, and federal ap- 
propriations. When such sums were added to 
the 1951-53, for example, the total 
operating budget became $98,000,000. 


biennium 


For the seven-year period, 1946-53, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois received the following special 


sums: 


$ 9,500,000 
17,600,000 


From private gifts and grants 
From U. 8S. Government contracts 
From the recovery of indirect costs of re- 


search and instruction 2,100,000 


The total of endowment funds of the univer- 
sity on July 1, 1946, was $2,100,000; on June 
30, 1953, it was $4,100,000. 
the balance in the loan funds for students in- 
ereased from $406,000 to $563,000. 
ture, the Illini Achievement Fund, was begun 
in 1949. It is an alumni annual giving pro- 
gram, and in the five years of its operation it 
has received the sum of $280,000. 

The University of Illinois has long been handi- 
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In the same period 


A new ven- 


‘apped by a shortage of physical facilities for 
its enormous student body. The lag between the 
supply of classrooms, laboratories, and housing 
units and the demands of faculty and students 
was accumulative throughout the years of the 
depression and World War II. Since that time 
it has been possible to keep pace with the grow- 
ing student body but not to take up the slack. 
Hence, the following statistics, while they appear 
substantial, represent in fact a modest approach 
to the twin problems of obsolescence and over- 
crowding in the physical plant. For the four 
biennia beginning with 1947-49 and including 
1953-55, capital appropriations totaling $43,- 
700,000 have been made by the General Assem- 
bly. 
Professional Colleges at Chicago. 


Of this sum, about one third was for the 
In addition 
on a partially self-liquidating basis the univer- 


sity has bought or built 136 houses, and 201 


apartment units in Urbana-Champaign and 145 


in Chicago. Also newly constructed residence 
halls will accommodate 810 students. 

In this brief account it is not feasible to dis- 
cuss recent high points in the university’s vast 
program—a program directly supervised by de- 
partment heads, directors, and deans, and, for 
the most part, headed up in the office of the 
provost, Dr. Coleman R. Griffith. Here may be 
mentioned the construction of the powerful beta- 
tron; the electric network analyzer; the elec- 
tronic computer; the new laboratories in chem- 
ical and biological research; the development of 
the Institute of Government and Public Affairs, 
the Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
the Institute of Communications Research, the 
Institute for Research on Exceptional Children; 
the new family and community life curriculum; 
the educational television unit, preparing to take 
over channel 12; the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration; the full curriculum in vet- 
erinary medicine; the joint program with the 
Allahabad Agricultural Institute of India; the 
Festival of Contemporary Arts (to which such 
men as Kubelik, Stravinsky, and Stokowski have 
contributed) ; the opera workshop; the Univer- 
sity Press with its 75 new titles including sev- 
eral that have won the award as the best printed 
books of the year) ; the magnificent facilities and 
educational of the Robert Allerton 
estate near Monticello, Ill. (already used by 
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resources 





50,000 persons attending 850 meetings, seminars, 
and short courses) ; the remarkable program ef 
the Division of Services for Crippled Children 
administered by the university; or other public 
services in agriculture, business, transportation, 
educational extension, dentistry (including a 
nation-wide demonstration program), medicine, 
In the last field alone, the 


records show that in the seven-year period, 47,- 


and public health. 


000 patients were admitted to the University of 
Illinois Hospitals for 852,000 patient-days and 
that, in addition, there were 1,200,000 visits in 
the out-patient clinics. 

It seems inappropriate to close even a rapid 
review of the support given by the people of the 
State of Illinois without placing the spotlight 
on one pattern of steady growth over the years— 
On June 30, 
1953, the University Library contained 2,656,000 


the University of Illinois Library. 


volumes, an increase of 653,000 volumes in the 
seven-year period, or an average annual growth 
of 93,000 volumes. This rate of expansion is 
exceeded only by Harvard and Yale. Dr. Rob- 
ert B. Downs, director of the library and Library 
School, states that during this period the library 
has acquired through purchase or gift many 
notable collections, including the following: 


The Ernest Ingold collection of Shakespeare folios 
and other rare editions of Shakespeareana 

Completion of the library’s extraordinary collection 
of John Milton first editions 

Many volumes of rare and carly printed books and 
manuscripts, particularly for the 15th to 18th cen- 
turies in English literature, including the George 
Sherburn library 


A comprehensive collection of contemporary Spanish 
and Latin-American literature 
A collection of 77,000 United Nations documents 
lor this seven-year period, the recorded use of 
the library was more extensive than at any other 
time in its history, with an average of 1,160,000 
volumes loaned per year. Three special pro- 
grams were carried on by the library, aimed 
at stimulating reading: the weekly ‘‘ Library 
Hour,’’ the ‘‘ Library Presents’? radio program, 
and exhibitions of library materials. In 1948 
basic ‘changes were made in the curriculum of 
the Library School. The school’s faculty over- 
hauled its entire program, beginning at the 
junior-senior level and continuing through the 
In 1949 the Wind- 
In 1952 the Library 
School established a new quarterly journal, L1- 


“es 


doctorate in library science. 
sor Lectures were set up. 


brary Trends, to synthesize recent developments 
and research. 

These and many more are the accomplishments 
of thousands of persons at the University of 
Illinois, academic and nonacademic, and mem- 
bers of the board of trustees devoted to advanc- 
ing scholarly ideals and services. They leave 
untouched the subtle stimulation in research and 
instruction that comes, let us say, from Roger 
Adams’ team of chemists headed by six members 
of the National Academy of Science. They 
leave out of account, except by inference, the 
magnificent struggles and achievements of the 
student body. But they encourage me to hold 
to my statement in the Four-Year Report—All 
university problems can be solved by persons of 
good faith working together toward a common 
end. 


BOOKS 


Quaker Education in England 


Quakers and Education as Seen 1n Their Schools 
in England. W. A. CAMPBELL STEWART. 
London: Epworth Press, 1953. ix +310 pp. 
$6.00. 


THIS VOLUME is an outcome of work done, at 
the suggestion of Sir Fred Clarke, for the Ph.D. 
at the University of London. Disavowing any 
design for original historical investigation, the 
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author has sought rather to take ‘‘bearings’’ and 
The theory and 
practice exemplified in Quaker schools can be 
understood, however, only through their history. 
Hence, materials drawn upon are chiefly his- 
torical; but they are published books, pamphlets, 
reports (e¢.g., histories of Quakers, histories of 
England and of Europe, accounts of particular 
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to provide a ‘‘viewpoint.”’ 





schools, histories of education and especially of 
English education, biographies, certain general 
educational classics of the period, periodical 
articles, and the like) rather than manuscript 
the 
and expressing a view—the choice 


sources. Tor author’s purpose—getting 
‘‘bearings”’ 
of materials is satisfactory, and he has used them 
well. There are 22 pages of appendices (bib- 
liography; a detailed scheme of disciplinary 
measures for a school; Dr. 
Lean’s follow-up study of two school genera- 
tions, 1912, 1920; and findings and recommen- 
dations of the Commission of Friends’ Educa- 
tion Council, 1951), and an adequate six-page 


Documentation is a combination of foot- 


results of Bevan 


index. 
notes on the page (very acceptable) plus refer- 
ences keyed by number to items in the bibliogra- 
phy—a rather laborious system for readers who 
want to scrutinize every source. 

Keeping strictly to the subtitle, attention is 
given solely to Quaker schools in England, and 
especially to those nine that are still in opera- 
tion. Three chapters (82 pages) deal briefly 
with Quaker beginnings, educational principles, 
and early schools. The remainder of the book is 
devoted to a relatively detailed 
Quaker education in the 19th and 20th centuries, 
covering such matters as cost, staffing, curricu- 
lum (four chapters), school government, punish- 
‘fouarded’’ education, coeducation, and 


account of 


ment, 


CORRESP 


**meeting’’ schools since 1918. For all who may 
be concerned with this particular segment of 
private educational effort in England, the study 
is to be recommended as a careful critical sur- 
All 


glimpses of the problem of relationship petween 


vey. readers may find in it significant 
such private schools and the national system of 
education. As the Commission of the Friends’ 
Education Council stated (1951), ‘* The status 
of Voluntary Aided schools is not appropriate 
for Friends’ schools and Direct Grant status is 
They must continue for 
(p. 303) 


And yet, financing such independent schools is 


not them. 


the present as independent schools.’’ 


open to 


a hard problem in present-day England, due to 
two wars and other factors. A grave dilemma 
confronts Quaker schools: reliance for support 
upon fees paid by well-to-do parents tends to 
defeat the 
pose; on the other hand, local autonomy for each 
school has been the rule, historically, and there 


is a reluctance on the part of the society to 


democratic Quaker educational pur- 


develop a unified system of control and support 
for all schools. Nevertheless, the problem is so 
urgent that a Schools’ Development Fund of 
£100,000 has been recommended, to be admin- 
istered by a Central Committee. 

THomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


ONDENCE 


No Space for Bestor 


THIS is in protest to the publication in ScHooL 
AND Society, September 19, 1953, of ‘‘On the 
Education and Certification of Teachers,’’ by 
Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., on the grounds that the 
author of the article: 


1. Is in disregard of the facts in a number of 
respects. 

2. Gives evidence of tending to heighten un- 
fair criticism of the American system of public 
education. 

3. Encourages 
ments of universities. 

4. Presents evidence of personal lack of un- 
derstanding of the work in departments of 
education and divisions of teacher preparation 
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disharmony among depart- 


in many of the good liberal arts colleges and 
teachers’ colleges throughout the country, not 
to mention many of the 
ties. For Mr. Bestor to generalize. on the basis 
of a few institutions is not only unfair but is 


well-known universi- 


also indicative of faulty research. 

5. Is unmindful of the psychological aspects 
of and implications in teaching—especially as 
these relate to the pupil or student and the 
learning process. 

6..Shows a lack of being functional or prac- 
tical in respect to the administration of higher 
education. 

7. Indicates a lack of understanding of pres- 
ent methods, purposes, and problems of teacher 
certification. 
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8. Makes predictions that are unsubstantiated 
by fact or probability, as ‘‘A reorganization of 
teacher training and certification requirements 
along the lines here outlined would correct some 
of the gravest abuses in the present situation.’’ 


No Iron Curtain for 


Most READERS will see many weaknesses in 
Arthur E. Bestor, Jr.’s recent article criticizing 
teacher education today. 

However, this writer has read a letter, dated 
October 5, sent by the administrator of a college 
of education to members of the National Society 
of College Teachers of Education suggesting that 
‘a vigorous protest’’ be sent to the editor and 
trustees of ScHOOL AND Society against ‘‘open- 
ing columns of [this journal] to scurrilous, dema- 
gogiec and obviously intellectual [sic] dishonest 
articles such as that of Arthur Bestor.’’ ‘‘ Bestor 
and that aggregation of academic politicians are 
just as ambitious to take over for their own pur- 
poses the edtcation of teachers as is Senator 
McCarthy to take over and rule, either officially 
They are encouraged by 
of editors of jour- 


or unofficially. 
success in ‘pulling the leg’ 
nals.”’ 

Just who is an academic politician? Who now 


ae 


wishes to ‘‘take over’’—by, could it be, tying 
down discussion? Who now wishes to ‘‘ pull the 
leg’’ of an editor, or perhaps to break his neck ? 
(All but one of the trustees are professors or 
heads of professional schools or organizations. ) 

Do we strengthen teacher education by an 
iron curtain and by suppression of discussion, 
or do we believe we have a thesis which can be 
defended in that glorious interplay of ideas some 
people so fervently defend at convenient times? 

Kor some time we have been witnessing the 
germination of organized doctrinaire thinking 
in professional education. Although this is a 
minority operation, concern should be expressed 
about the overtones pertinent to the possible 
culpability of ScuHoo. AND Soctery in printing 
Professor Bestor’s article, especially because of 
the possible public impression that these are the 
Many of 
us can reaffirm allegiance to the values of criti- 
cal analysis and studiously deny that we know 
all the answers, particularly if we desire to pre- 
serve the respectability of our field. 


trademarks of professional education. 
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9. Is indicative of misinformatien or inten- 
tional falsification with respect to the curricu- 
lum in institutions of higher learning. 

Guy C. MircHELL 

Mississippi College (Clinton) 


Teacher Education 


National professional organizations construct 
convention programs to produce the statements 
they wish to hear without genuine effort to test 
opinion against opinion. ‘Too often education- 
ists hold forth with impunity on educational 
areas outside their special competencies. We 
know of members of editorial boards of profes- 
sional journals made personae non gratae when 
they objected to policies of indoctrination by 
slanted and partially factual material. 

The impact of our sloganeers often implies or 
produces a completely black-and-white reaction 
to the particular ‘‘cause.’’ They are not typi- 
cal of typical education, but their decibels are 
disproportionately large. We dare not let them 
portray education onesidedly to governmental 
agencies, citizen inquirers, or academic confreres. 

We overwhelmingly disagree with the major 
How should we 


6 


conclusions of Bestor’s article. 
react to them? If we follow the above-mentioned 
correspondent, we will resort to political and 
power maneuvering to keep such statements out 
of professional journals. But Professor Bestor 
has written for non-educational journals and the 
University of Illinois Press has published his 
book, of which his current article is a chapter. 
Even for some who might swallow the implica- 
tions of the attempt, it is useless to try to con- 
trol the editorial policy of all other agencies. 
Our correspondent drew an implied analogy 
between Bestor and ‘‘academic politicians’’ and 
Senator McCarthy. 
to prevent the press from publishing Senator 


Kew persons have attempted 
McCarthy’s views. Instead, there has developed 
much controversial writing about Senator Me- 
Carthy and his procedures. 

Similarly, we must not assume that our aca- 
demie colleagues are sinisterly motivated in 
whatever teacher-education they hold. 
The extent of friendly feeling or desire to under- 
stand is much ljarger than some fearful ones rece- 
ognize and it would be even larger if we took 
the time to explain programs and to encourage 
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discussion. However that may be, any such 
foolish gesture as attempting to restrict discus- 
sion would only confirm the worst fears. Last 
year, Professor Bestor wrote an article in the 
Scientific Monthly which was very critical of 
Efforts were made to belabor the 
Later, 


Education. 
editors not to print similar material. 
however, Wm. Clark Trow published a consid- 
ered, measured, and factual rebuttal in that jour- 
nal. There is no doubt which action was more 
statesmanlike and did more for Education. 

Organized teacher education needs allies, not 
captives or satellites. It needs to assert and 
prove its verifiable bases in the arena of discus- 
sion. Surely, some of our associates have not 
followed the trend to de-emphasis of achievement 
or abatement of intellectual opportunity for so 
long as to be voiceless when questioned by people 
unimpressed by jargon or slogans. - 

Let us raise some points about Professor Bes- 
tor’s views: 

1. Following his identification of Edueation with 
Pedagogy, would he restrict psychology to the ad 
ministration of tests or look on political scientists as 
practitioners of parliamentary law? 

2. Does Bestor know of the long-time national ex 
perience with the ability and resolve of local agencies 
to be discriminatory in their subseribed legal judg 
ments of teaching effectiveness, especially in times of 
shortage or where local personalities are involved ? 

3. Would his assumption concerning the purposes 
of public elementary and secondary education result 
in fragmentation? 

4. His theme implies a trusteeship by the univer- 
sity departmental faculties over the corresponding 
high-school subjects through teacher education. Is 
that an assumption of proprietorship over objectives 
undemocratic 


similar to indigenously attempts by 


some educationists to move the schools in certain diree- 


tions without social or political sanction or to efforts 
to restrict the study of controversial issues? Profes- 
sor Bestor has devastatingly criticized certain devo- 
tees of Life Adjustment Education for an “engi- 
neered” social consensus respecting high-sechsol goals. 
At least, whatever deficiencies their procedures held, 
they went to the people. 

5. Is there an attempt to reverse the historical 
growth of the American school as a development from 
below to produce a school controlled from the apex? 

6. Where in 
measurement, and direction of the “whole person” 
Where 


fessional characteristics, emotional stability, moral 


Jestor’s program is encouragement, 


as a teacher? a concern for personal-pro- 
competency, and ability to understand and to work 
with youngsters? Or shall pertinent valid research 
be disregarded? 

7. Do his references to “disciplined mind” and 
similar goals, as used in context, connote reliance on 
a long-since disproved concept? 

8. “To the general publie a university school signi- 
fies an institution of elementary or secondary educa- 
tion devoted to the ideals of science and scholarship 
for which the university stands.” Is that a hope, an 
assumption, or a verifiable fact? Does the general 
public look on its schools (in the frame of which the 
university school is a model) as alleged or as educa- 
tional preparation for life using “science and sehol- 
arship” freely within limits of that major purpose? 

9. With respect to established knowledge of how 
pupils learn, would Bestor’s proposals lead to a de- 
cline in learning achievement, accomplishing by that 
means what the so-called anti-intellectuals would also 
produce? 

These and other questions are appropriate dis- 
Should we not get at that job 
and avoid raising an inevitably evanescent and 


cussion topics. 


suicidal iron curtain around Education? 
Ropert WHITE 
Kent (Ohio) State University 


EVENTS 


Literacy Is Not Enough 


The popular notion notwithstanding, figures do not 


A REPORT by the U. S. Census Bureau, dated October 
22, offered some significant statistical data concerning 
The 


average American youth, it seems, is now a high-school 


progress in education during the past decade. 


graduate, whereas a generation ago he had completed 
only eight grades. The level of literacy has also risen, 
with only 2.5% of the persons aged 14 or more, mostly 
older people, unable to read and write. 
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always tell the truth, certainly not the whole truth. 
Newspaper dispatches from Washington and Korea 
have been revealing that about 10-15% of the enlisted 
men who have entered the U. S. Army since the be- 
ginning of the Korean War in June, 1950, had less 
than a fourth-grade schooling. 

These data present a somewhat different picture of 
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the state of literacy throughout the nation. They fur- 
nish less ground for jubilation. 

ut even if the census figures can be accepted as a 
valid index of the extent of literacy in the United 
States, it is still necessary to regard the situation as 
far from satisfactory. On the same day that the per- 
centage of illiteracy was made public, President Hisen- 
hower emphasized in a news conference the meager- 
ness of the education in citizenship possessed by the 
He further remarked that he 


wondered sometimes why more G.I.’s had not swal- 


U.S. troops in Korea. 


lowed the bait of Communist propaganda in the 
Korean prison camps. 

Dissatisfaction with the program of the military in- 
formation and education program was likewise’, ex- 
pressed on November 7 by John A. Hannah, assistant 
secretary of defense and president (on leave) of Mich- 
ivan State College. The interview with Dr. Hannah 
proved most illuminating, since he admitted that the 
teaching of the fundamentals of citizenship “should be 
the job of the home and school.” Since the schools 
have not stressed sufficiently this type of instruction, 
he felt that the armed services must provide “the last 
chance for society to do the job.” These statements 
cannot be dismissed as bias or as rantings by enemies 
of education. There can be little doubt that, despite 
the experimentation and the foundation projects, citi- 
zenship education still requires more serious attention 
than has been given it. Reflection upon the recent 
elections will certainly convince anyone that the Amer- 
ican publie needs much to learn about the duties, re- 


spousibilities, and privileges of citizenship in a demo- 


cratic society. 

Clearly, we should not be smug about the advertised 
decline of illiteracy. The problem has not been liqui- 
dated by any means, but the production of 100% lit- 
eracy is not sufficient. The schools—and the homes— 
must concentrate upon the basie objective of the edu- 
cational system of the United States, the developing of 


ethical, intelligent, and responsible citizens —W.W.B. 


THE ALA SURVEY OF ADULT 
EDUCATION 


THE FINDINGS of the American Library Associa- 
tion’s Survey of Adult Education in Public Libraries 
and State Extension Agencies have recently been an- 
nounced by Grace T. Stevenson, associate executive 
secretary. Through questionnaires and field inter- 
views, the survey studied education agencies and the 
libraries’ adult education programs in communities 
of 2,500 and over throughout the United States dur- 
ing 1951-52. 

Among the results are the following: On a scale of 
37 services, 55% of U.S. public libraries are doing a 
great deal or a medium amount of adult education; 
the services provided by 50% or more of all libraries 
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included exhibits and displays, book talks, advice in 
planning for community leaders, printed materials in 
duplicate quantity for discussion, and physical facili- 
ties; 40% of the libraries conduct book, discussion, 
and audio-visual programs; 55% of the personnel eon- 
ducting these library programs were volunteers and 
specialists from the community; reasons most fre- 
quently given for not providing sérvices were lack of 
funds, lack of space, and lack of staff; in those li- 
braries providing programs, a great deal of com- 
munity co-operation made them possible, such as 
co-sponsorship, providing of personnel, equipment, ad- 
ministration, and funds. 

The survey pointed up the need for training for 
librarians in the adult education field, analyses of 
community needs and resources by local libraries, and 
more scientific evaluation of library adult education 
activities. A complete report will be published early 
in 1954. 


NATIONAL TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


THE NATIONAL TEACHER Examinations, prepared 
and administered annually by Educational Testing 
Service, will be given at 200 testing centers through- 
out the U. S., February 13, 1954. A candidate may 
take the Common Examinations, which include tests 
in professional information, general culture, English 
expression, and non-verbal reasoning; and one or two 
of nine optional examinations designed to demonstrate 
mastery of subject matter to be taught. 

Application forms and a bulletin describing regis- 
tration procedure and containing sample test ques- 
tions may be obtained from college officials, school 
superintendents, or directly from the National Teacher 
Examinations, Educational Testing Service, P. 0. Box 
592, Prineeton, N. J. 
proper fees will be accepted not later than January 
15, 1954. 


Applications accompanied by 


POST-DOCTORAL FELLOWSHIPS 
IN STATISTICS 


THREE $4,000 post-pocroraL fellowships in statis- 
tics are offered for 1954-55 by the University of 
Chicago. The purpose of these fellowships, which 
are open to holders of the doctor’s degree or its equi- 
valent in research accomplishment, is to acquaint 
established research workers in the biological, physi- 
cal, and social sciences with the role of modern statis- 
tical analysis in the planning of experiments and 
other investigative programs, and in the analysis of 
empirical data. 

The closing date for applications is February 15, 
1954; instructions for applying may be obtained from 
the Committee on Statistics, University of Chicago, 
Chicago 37. 
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Notes a/é News 


Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

QO. Meredith Wilson, secretary, Ford Fund for the 
Advancement of Education, appointed president, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, to succeed Harry K. Newburn, new 
head of the Educational Television and Radio Center, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

John Pelenyi, professor of political science, Dart- 
mouth College (Hanover, N. 
dent, Free Europe University in Exile (Germany), 


H.), appointed presi- 


to succeed Levering Tyson, recently named chancellor. 

Albert G. Sims, acting deputy administrator for 
field programs, International Information Administra- 
tion, appointed vice-president for operations, Institute 
of International Edueation (New York 21). Philip 
C. Woodyatt named director of the institute’s special 
programs department. 

Burt E. Ashman and Donald Herzberg appointed 
assistants to the president in charge of business op- 
erations and of publie relations, respectively, Pennsyl- 
(Pittsburgh). Elizabeth 


Lee Vincent named professor of human development. 


vania College for Women 

John Francis Latimer, assistant dean, College of 
General Studies, and associate professor of classical 
The 


(Washington 6, D. C.), appointed university marshal. 


languages, George Washington University 

Ethan A. H. Shepley, president, board of directors, 
Washington University (St. Louis 5, Mo.), named 
acting chancellor to sueceed Arthur Holly Compton, 
who plans to leave on a mission to India and Japan. 
Mr. Shepley will serve in his new capacity until an 


other chancellor is permanently appointed. 

Courtney C. Brown, assistant to the chairman of the 
board, Standard Oil Company (N. J.), named dean, 
the Graduate School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity, succeeding Philip Young, who became chairman, 
U.S. Civil Service Commission, last spring. 

Harry Edward Benz, professor of education, Ohio 
University (Athens), succeeds George J. Kabat as 
dean, 6ollege of Education. Dean Kabat was recalled 
to military service. 

The Reverend J. Barry Dwyer, S.J., appointed dean 
of arts and sciences, University of Detroit. Other ap- 
pointments include: John A. Farley, professor of edu- 
cation; Alfred A. Moran, associate professor of edu- 
cation; and Sister M. Bonaventure, O.S.F., and John 
both 
English and of French. 


Prevost, assistant professors respectively of 
William L. Langer, Coolidge Professor of History, 


Harvard University, named chairma: , Committee on 
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International and Studies, and director, 


Russian Research Center, effective July 1, 1954. 


Regional 


Warren B. Scott, head resident counselor, Washiny- 
ton State College (Pullman), named director of hous- 
ing and training of dormitory counselors, New Mexico 
Agricultural and Mechanical Arts College. 

Joseph N. Whitten appointed librarian and profes- 
sor of bibliography, the Cooper Union (New York 3). 

Emma D. Dillon, C. L. York, and Lillie B. Lamar 
named respectively professor of physical education, 
professor of biology, and associate professor of Eng- 
lish, Mary Hardin-Baylpr College (Belton, Tex.). 

Cornell University announces the following appoint- 
ments as visiting professors to the staff, College of 
Arts and Sciences: classics, H. D. F. Kitto, professor 
of Greek, University of Bristol, England; English, 
Geoffrey Bullough, professor of English language and 
literature, King’s College, England; and economics, 
Carl T. Arlt, associate professor of economics, Ober- 
lin (Ohio) College. 

Roy Elwood Clausen, professor of genetics and 
chairman of department, University of California 
(Berkeley), appointed faculty research lecturer. 

Jacob Hurwitz and Mary Manon McGinnis named 
assistant professors respectively of social work re- 
search and of social ease work, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

George D. Stoddard, former president, University 
of Illinois, appointed chairman, directing committee, 
New York University’s Self Study. 

Jorge M. Chavarri, associate professor of Romance 
languages, Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), ap- 
of the School of 
Special Studies, Main National University of San 
Marcos, Lima, Peru. 


pointed representative in the U. S. 


Coming Events 

The Eastern Conference, History of Education See- 
tion, National Society of College Teachers of Eduea- 
tion, will be held at New York University, December 5. 

The Second Conference on Research in Intergroup 
Relations will meet at the University of Chicago, 
December 28-30. For information, write to: Helen FE. 
Amerman, Research Conference Co-ordinator, Box 53, 


Social Science Building, University of Chicago. 


Recent Deaths 
Hall, 81, emeritus, 
College (Washington, D. C.), November 7. 


Percival president Gallaudet 


Frank Lee Wright, 69, head of the department of 
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education, Washington University (St. Louis, Mo.), 
November 10. 


Louis Ginzberg, 79, professor of Talmud and Rab- 
binics, Jewish Theological Seminary (New York), 
November 11. 


Helen Leslie Coops, 52, professor of physical and 
health education, University of Cincinnati (Ohio), 
November 13. 


Karl P. Harrington, 92, professor emeritus of Latin, 
Wesleyan University (Middletown, Conn.), November 
14. 


Carl Stephens, 69, historian, secretary, Alumni As- 


sociation, and editor, Alumni News, University of 


Illinois, November 14. 


Leon Verriest, 57, professor of Romance languages, 
Dartmouth College (Hanover, N. H.), November 15. 


Sister Mary de Paul, 62, administrator, foreign mis- 
sions, Maryknoll (N. Y.) Seminary, November 17. 


Ina L. Morgan, 69, professor of psychiatric social 
work and director of field work, Boston University, 
according to a report received by SCHOOL AND SOcI- 


ETY, November 19. 
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BALLOU, RICHARD BOYD. 

State: The Modern Challenge to 

xxviii +305. The Beacon Press, 25 
Boston 8. 1953. $4.50. 


The Individual and the 
Education. Pp. 
Street, 


seacon 

* e 

BESTOR, ARTHUR E. Educational Wastelands: The 
Retreat from Learning in Our Public Schools. Pp. 


The University of Illinois Press, Urbana, IIl. 
$3.50. 


226. 
1953. 
* 

DANA, SAMUEL T. (Editor). History of Activities 
in the Field of Natural Resources: University of Michi- 
gan, Pp. xii+353. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 1953. $3.00, 

& 

‘‘How Can We Get Enough Good Teachers: A Guide- 
book.’’ Working Guide No. 6. Pp. 91. Illustrated. 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36. 1953. 

e 

HURLOCK, ELIZABETH B. Developmental Psychol- 
ogy. Pp. ix +556. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
New York 36. 1953. $6.00. 

e 

LAIRD, CHARLTON. The Miracle of Language. Pp. 
xii +308. The World Publishing Company, 2231 West 
110th Street, Cleveland 2, Ohio. 1953. $4.00. 

e 

ANGUS MAUDE. Professional 

Pp. vii+ 284. Harvard Univer- 

1953. $4.00. 


LEWIS, ROY, AND 
People in England, 
sity Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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‘*Mental Hygiene in the Nursery: Report of a Joint 
WHO-Unesco Meeting held in Paris, September, 1951.’’ 
Problems in Education No. 9. Pp. 33. The Teaching 
of Philosophy: International Enquiry. Pp. 230. $1.75, 
and History, Geography, and Social Studies. Pp. 115. 
$1.25. Uneseo, 19 Avenue Kléber, Paris 16¢, France. 
1953. 

e 

MORGAN, JOY ELMER. Daily Readings: Personal 
Growth Leaflets. The National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D.C. 1953. 

e 

NOAR, GERTRUDE. The Juntor High School: Today 
and Tomorrow. Pp. ix+373. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New ° 
York 11. 1953. $4.75. 

& 

OLSEN, EDWARD G. (Editor). The Modern Commun- 
ity School. Pp. xi+246. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., New York 1. 1953. $2.50. 

« 

OSBORN, ELODIE COURTER. ‘‘Manual of Travel- 
ling Exhibitions.’’ Musewms and Monuments No. V. 
Pp, 211, Illustrated. Unesco, 19 Avenue Kléber, 
Paris 16¢, France. 1953. $1.75. 

e 

Planning and Caring for Our Schools: The 1958 Report. 
Conference on Operation and Maintenance of School 
Buildings, and on School Planning. Pp. x + 69. Ilus- 
trated. 1953. $3.00; quantity rates. 

* 

PROSSER, CHARLES A., AND CALVIN 8. SIFFERD. 
Selecting an Occupation. Pp. x +246. McKnight & 
McKnight Publishing Company, Bloomington, Ill. 1953. 
$2.50. 

e 

THOMPSON, FAITH. A Short History of Parliament, 
1295-1642. Pp. x+280. University of Minnesota 
Press, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 1953. $4.50. 

& 

Toward A Regional Program of Psychological Research 
and Training in the South. Pp. v+97. Southern 
Regional Education Board, 830 West Peachtree Street, 
NW, Atlanta, Ga. 1953. 

e 

Problems and Principles of 
Pp. ix+197. Wil- 

1953. $3.50. 


WEGENER, FRANK C. 
School and Society: An Outline. 
liam C. Brown, Dubuque, Iowa. 

e 

WITTENBERG, RUDOLPH M. How To Help People: 
Using Mental Hygiene in Your Work with Youth. Pp. 
64. Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 
1953. $1.00. 
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Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
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THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 400 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 


hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 


347 Fifth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 











YOU CAN'T PREDICT 


just what economic conditions will 
exist during the next 20 to 50 years. 


That’s why many educators are attempting to pro- 
tect the purchasing power of their retirement dol- 
lars through the new College Retirement Equities 
Fund. 


This plan permits a portion of annuity premiums 
to be invested in common stocks and, at retire- 
ment, returns a unit-annuity which fluctuates with 
the values and earnings of the stocks in the 
Fund. This, of course, complements the guaran- 
teed fixed dollar income provided by TIAA. 


For full information on this new approach 
to retirement income, just write TIAA-CREF. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
au @ a= 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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gift| subscriptions 


Introduce your colleagues to the useful, timely 
articles, reports, reviews, and research of 
Education's international journal, SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY. Complete the coupons below 

at gift rates—and all subscriptions will be- 
gin in time to include such outstanding fea- 
tures as 

I 

ANNUAL STATISTICAL REPORT ON 
ATTENDANCE IN INSTITUTIONS 


OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
By Raymond Walters, President, University of 
Cincinnati 

i 
1954 AS A CENTENNIAL YEAR IN 
THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION 

' 





EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 
REVIEW 


v 


Gift Subscriptions (for any non-member of 
The Society for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion), including—if you wish—your own sub- 
scription, are 

$6 for 1; $5 each for 2 or more (Add 50¢ for 


each Canadian subscription; $1 for each 
foreign.) 





SCHOO! 


1834 Broadway, 


AND SOCIETY 
New York 23, N. Y. 


for Gift Subscription ( 


\ddress 


Check if you wish to enter] or renew [] 
your own subscription. 
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New HARPER Books 
The Conflict in Education 


By Robert M. Hutchins, Former Chancellor, The University of Chicago. With 
his characteristic vigor and forthrightness, the most controversial critic of 
American education here brilliantly challenges the prevailing philosophy and 
practice of higher education, and charts his own positive policy for our educa- 
tional future. “. . . it is impossible to follow the argument without experiencing 
that stimulation which is the contribution of a significant book.”—Nation $2.50 


The Double-Purpose High School 


Closing the Gap Between Vocational and Academic Preparation 


sy Franklin J. Keller, Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, N. Y. C. 
An explanation and a brief for greater public support of the “double-purpose” 
high school, which answers the needs of a growing number of students who want 
both academic and occupational training. ‘Stimulates one to consider what goes 
on in the public schools and what the vocational schools in particular are doing 
about it.’—-LAWRENCE F. ASHLEY, Chief, Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, Yonkers Board of Education $3.00 


The Changing Humanities 
An Appraisal of Old Values and New Uses 


By David H. Stevens, Former Director for the Humanities, The Rockefeller 
Foundation. A life-long scholar in the humanities brilliantly demonstrates their 
educational importance in conserving the liberal tradition, and suggests the 
possibilities of a fresh attack upon more effective teaching in these fields. “An 
encouraging book . . . there is much here of interest for teachers . . .”— 


NATHAN M. PUSEY, President, Harvard University “$4.00 


The Activity High School 


The Principles of Its Operation 


3y Laurence S. Flaum, Professor of Education, Drake University. The first 
book to interpret the activity-learning philosophy of education for application 
at the high school level. “I sincerely hope it is widely read, particularly by 
secondary school people in this country”","-WILLIAM H. BURTON, Gradu- 
ate School of Education, Harvard University $4.50 


The American Elementary School 


Thirteenth Yearbook of the John Dewey Society 


Edited by Harold G. Shane, Professor of Education, Northwestern University. 
A distinguished group of educational experts here provide a source-book of 
authoritative theory and practice for all concerned with improving and mod- 
ernizing elementary school education. $5.00 





At your bookstore or from 


49 E. 33rd St. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 16,N. Y. 
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